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Richard Esterbrook. 


(Continued from page 361.) 

At Select Yearly Meeting on Fourth-day 
(Fourth Mo. 21st, 1880), Richard Esterbrook 
delivered a very weighty and important testi- 
mony on the true ground of religious services, 
in which he expressed his conviction that un- 
authorized religious labors were at the root of 
the difficulties in our Society. 

The true ministry and the right knowledge of 
Divine things arose from the unfoldings of the 
Spirit of Christ, made from time to time in the 
progress of our religious experience, which was 
the school of Christ. It came from the Lord; 
but there was another kind of ministry and of 
knowledge which came from man. Much of it 
was the product of the intellect, as applied to 
the study of the Bible. It was substantially on 
the same basis as the ministry of other religious 
denominations, and there was no line of dis- 
tinction that could be drawn in such a course 
—no stopping-point short of the establishment 
of schools and colleges expressly designed for the 
training of persons for the ministry of the Gospel. 

He dwelt also on the hurtful effects of per- 
mitting such ministers to go on year after year 
sowing mixed seed among the young, which 
would produce evil fruits, and referred to his 
observation of the effects produced by this cause 
in a large meeting in England. 

In a memorandum respecting Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of 1884, I find the following: 
“To my mind the most impressive of the vocal 
communications was that delivered on Fourth- 
day morning, by our dear Friend, Richard Es- 
terbrook, who stated that the doctrines and tes- 
timonies of Friends were not the result of any 
; prearrangement, or human contrivance or agree- 
f° ment among men, but that, when our early 

members were convinced of the Divine char- 
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i acter of the manifestations of the Spirit in the 
. heart, and were turned to this as a Leader and 

Guide, they were by it led into the principles 
= they adopted, and the practices which distin- 
s guished theme These revelations of the Father, 
. through his Son, have been and ever will be, 
n ‘the Rock on which the Church is founded ; and 


no man can grow in grace but as he submits 
- himself to their guidance. 
“ As our younger Friends come into this obe- 








dience of faith, they will be led to walk in the 
footsteps of their forefathers in the Truth, and 
be taught the same doctrines.” 


1883.—Sixth Month 13th—As I was riding 


to Evesham to Select Quarterly Meeting, in 
company with my dear friend, R. E., he spoke 
of a conversation he once had with John Allen, 
an elder of his meeting, whom he highly es- 
teemed, but from whom he differed in judgment 
as to the course to be pursued in reference to 
the separation in Ohio Yearly Meeting. John 
expressed his sorrow that Richard was not fully 
in unity with his own Yearly Meeting [Lon- 
don}. Richard replied in substance that a man 
could not change his opinions like he could his 
clothes. 
him, but of conviction. The views he held had 
grown up in him. 


It was not a matter of choice with 


In our further conversation, reference was 


made to a member of one of the larger bodies of 
the Western Yearly Meetings, whose doctrinal 
views seemed to be sound. R. E. feared that 
but little help would be received from him in 
the controversies which are now agitating our 
Society. He thought no man was prepared to 
be of much service in the Church, until he was 
ready to be sacrificed for his convictions. 


“ CAMDEN, Twelfth Month 9th, 1879. 


“ My Dear Friend, Rebecca MeCollin :— 


“ Having thee in remembrance this morning 


in a feeling of lively sympathy, I was much in- 
clined to call upon thee under its comforting 
influence. 
of the day, so as to feel that 1 could not well 
make the attempt at this time, and thought I 
might send thee a few lines to assure thee of 
my love and my warm desire for thy encour- 
agement in the midst of bodily infirmity and its 
depressing effects sometimes. 
been our desire above all other things to love 
and serve, will, I humbly yet firmly believe, con- 


I have had a trying headache most 


He whom it has 


tinue to be with his truly dependent children, 


through all the dispensations He appoints for 


them. He will be their strength, the Lifter up 


of their heads, at seasons, in renewing and re- 


viving hope, and their great salvation. The 
fresh sense of these things having come before 
me, thou wert brought near to my spirit in such 
a way that I felt as if drawn to send thee this 
little salutation. Those who are preserved alive 
in the Truth have much to feel, and feeling is 
an evidence of life, and have to share in the 
cup of suffering, and it is indeed a blessed and 
precious experience—but these provings prepare 
them to partake of those.consolations which also 
abound, and the God of all Grace who hath called 
us unto his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after 
we have rightly endured and suffered, will more 
and more establish, strengthen and settle us, to 
whom be glory in the Church throughout all 
ages, world without end. Thy dear sister shares 
in my tender sympathy with her in her prov- 
ings, and the continued sense of her great loss, 
and in love to you both, 
“T remain thy affectionate friend, 
“R. EsTERBROOK.” 


“CamDEN, N.J., Ninth Month, 1882. 
“Henry P. Hepees. 

“ My Dear and Valued Friend :—I send here- 
with a few books for thy acceptance, with the 
design of enabling thee to obtain a correct view 
of the origin of the religious Society of which 
Iam a member, and of its distinguishing doc- 
trines and testimonies. It has been said that 
a society is only valuable for that by which it 
is distinguishable—that being the reason for 
and justification of a separate organization. As 
respects ourselves as individuals, and our per- 
sonal experience of the salvation of God through 
Jesus Christ, I thankfully believe that what is 
essential to this end will not be withheld from 
the sincere hearted seeker, for the same Lord 
over all is rich unto all that call upon Him— 
unto all that call upon Him in truth—that is, 
in humble sincerity, whose tender mercies are 
over all his works. My little intercourse with 
thee, dear friend, has been very pleasant to me. 
I can hail thee as a fellow-traveller towards the 
rest and the kingdom of God. May we be ani- 
mated to press furward in the heavenly race, 
laying aside every weight, and every hindering 
besetment, looking for the strength which we 
need, unto Jesus, the Author of our faith. 

“There are many trials to be met with here 
below, and there are many spiritual conflicts to 
be passed through in the Christian warfare, and 
tribulation worketh patience, and patience ex- 
perience, and experience hope, and hope maketh 
not ashamed because of the love of God which 
is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
which is given unto us— wherefore, said the 
apostle, ‘we glory in tribulations also.’ 

“Please remember me very kindly to the 
members of thy family, and with affectionate 
regard for thee, I remain thy friend and brother, 

“ R. EsreRBROOK.” 

“P.S.—I commend my son, who is now thy 
near neighbor, to thy kind care and oversight 
for his good. Good intentions may be strength- 
ened by a kindly word sometimes—I know he 
has a great regard and respect for thee.” 


TO A YOUNG FRIEND IN THE MINISTRY. 
“Second Month, 1880. 

“T feel it to be a serious thing to address 
thee, dear Joseph, lest I might write a word 
which might tend in any degree to take thee 
from under the operation of the Divine hand, 
and draw away thy attention from the secret 
instruction of the Holy Head and High Priest 
of his Church. Since the short conversation we 
had at the close of the Quarterly Meeting at 
Concord, I have several times had thee in re- 
membrance, and have felt unwilling that either 
by manner or expression ] should have ap- 
peared as if wanting in love and tender sym- 
pathy for and with thee. I am settled in the 
belief that without the stripping and poverty 
of spirit, and the baptisms into death and suf- 
fering, we cannot have that kind of experience 
that qualifies us to rise in newness of life. We 
must descend into the depths of Jordan before 
we can bring up stones from thence, wherewith 
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we can of our own experience build an altar 
unto the Lord and set up our Ebenezer. It is 
these inward trials and provings that are de- 
signed to keep us in our right places and to 
enable us to grow from stature to stature in the 
Truth. It is the design of these to keep us low 
and humble, by letting us see that we are noth- 
ing. Paul testified concerning himself and his 
brethren in the ministry. We had the sentence 
of death in ourselves, that we should not trust 
in ourselves, but in God who raiseth the dead, 
and this experience is a necessary part of the 
equipment of a soldier of Jesus Christ in every 
age. Thus it is to me cause of rejoicing when 
I behold any who are travelling on this road, 
and I cannot desire them to be taken out of it 
before the Lord’s time, that they may know 
Him indeed, and the power of his resurrection 
and the fellowship of his sufferings. 

“When any have been truly brought under 
the preparing Hand and endued with a gift for 
the ministry, I believe such may leave it in the 
hand of the Lord in humble confidence that he 
will supply all their needs in his own time and 
way, as they look to Him, and depend upon 
Him alone. After seasons of proving, when 
they have walked as in darkness and had no 
light, He would again arise for their help, and 
they would be enabled to adopt the ancient lan- 
guage, ‘Now know I that the Lord saveth his 
anointed. He will hear him from his holy 
heaven with the saving strength of his right 
hand.’ For want of keeping to this path, and 
patiently travelling on to know the Lord there- 
in, many have run out into words and hurt 
themselves, and burden all who are sufficiently 
alive in the Truth to feel rightly. 

“* Live without carefulness, and the Lord 
will give a right issue, is a saying which ap- 
plies to the ministry when rightly understood. 
This is the way to live and to have comfort 
and quiet from day to day, and to wash and 
anoint in our days of fasting, and to watch in 
our days of feasting. 

“Thus, my dear friend, have I written what 
has presented, which I trust will tend to thy 
comfort and encouragement. To be of that 
number to whom it is given not only to believe 
in Christ, but also to suffer for his name, is 
cause indeed for rejoicing to be accounted 
worthy. The foundation on which these are 
building is a durable one, it is as safe as the 
everlasting hills. These rest not upon the fluc- 
tuating, uncertain opinions and sentiments of 
mortal men, but upon that eternal Rock upon 
which the true Church of Christ in all ages has 
been built. The inhabitants of this Rock are 
qualified at seasons to sing praises to the Lord 
for all his mercies, his faithfulness and _ his 
Truth, and they delight to wait for his arising 
who hath the Key of David, who openeth and 
no man shutteth, and when He shutteth no man 
can open, to whom be glory in the Church, 
throughout all ages, world without end. 

“Thy loving friend, R. E.” 


(To be continued.) 































In one of the sittings of the Yearly Meeting 
in London, in 1869, Thomas Peirce bore the 
following testimony to the value of the Gospel 
labors of James Backhouse in Tasmania: “I 
was a Unitarian in faith and by profession. I 
was attracted to the Friends’ meeting-house in 
Hobart Town by their loving demeanor one 
toward another. I heard James Backhouse 
preach often; I was brought unto Christ Jesus, 
my Lord and Saviour, through his instrumen- 
tality; but not by any argument that I could 








have replied to, nor by discussion ; that I was 
anxious for. 


Christ crucified that I was convinced of my 
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great porcelain protuberances in the rooms, into 
which (ne puts fire through a door which opens 
into a great chimney which is in the passage. 
way. These old-fashioned stoves are really very 
satisfactory, I believe, and I suppose give out a 
great deal of heat. They retain it, of course, 
much longer than an iron stove would. 

I began a very sleepy letter the other even- 
ing, and as the days pass so rapidly and are so 
full, letter writing has very little show. We are 
here very much as in a regular pension—that 
is to say, school—everything goes like clock- 
work. At seven we have déjeuner, which con- 
sists of ecffee or chocolate, bread, butter and 
preserves. Our lesson begins at nine. We are 
given enough work each time to keep us busy 
the greater part of the day. After the lesson, 
the morning is put in between reading, study- 
ing and walking. Dinner is served at twelve, 
after which I have a lesson of an hour or two, 
by myself, for reading and relating what I have 
read, After that we‘take another walk. So, 
with supper at six and retiring at nine or half- 
past, the time goes without our knowing how or 
where. Of course we study nearly all the time, 
but every little while we take a wrap and run 
out for the air and a look at the mountains. 

Thee cannot imagine how magnificent they 
are and how the scenes change continually. 
From early morning till late night every mo- 
ment presents a different view. The effect of 
the clouds and the sky, and the light upon the 
lake, offers opportunity for untold effects. It 
is only two minutes from our front door to 
the edge of the village, on the upper side; the 
path then goes on very steep to the edge of the 
forest. But we keep turning around every few 
minutes, and thee can easily imagine the excla- 
mations one might hear if they were near by. 
The lake looks almost like the sea. It is only 
the snow range on the other side that limits it, 
and looking down from the edge of the forest, 
where great branches interlace and form a frame 
as it were, the view is most enchanting. After 
crossing the narrow strip of wood there is a 
beautiful meadow, shut in on three sides by 
peaks. Then the forest begins again. It is here 
we have found a cozy nook, where we bring our 
books and spend an hour or two when it is 
warm enough. Then there are the sunsets and 
storm effects upon certain peaks, and the sun- 
light breaking through, casting a rainbow on 
the lake. And then the clouds! But there— 
I won’t say any more, for one cannot describe 
those subtle effects of nature. 

Any way, there is no end of things to do, and 
simply limitless enjoyment. And then, best of 
all, the being in the centre of a quaint Swiss 
village and hearing good French and having 
excellent lessons. It is certainly enough to make 
one contented with life. 

We have spent two afternoons at Neufchatel. 
It is only ten minutes by train, so that it is not 
much of a journey. There is a beautiful old 
castle there and quaint, winding streets. But I 
have no enthusiasm left for even old towns. It 
is all spent on the mountains and the clouds 
and the sea. E. S. K. 


It was by the power of the Holy 
Spirit accompanying the plain preaching of 









undone condition, and that I was lastingly 
brought to Him who had died for me on the 
cross; who forgave me my sins, and in whose 
presence there is fulness of joy.” 

Shortly after bearing this testimony, T. Peirce 
was seized with paralysis in one of the meetings, 
and never spoke again. His wife became a 
valued member of the Society of Friends.— 
Taken from the Memoirs of James Backhouse. 
















stitnanrieansitalllalpednetiiinies 
Letter from Switzerland. 
Pres NEuFCHATEL, 49 Corcelles. 
Fifth Month 11th, 1897. 

It has been a long while that I have been 
writing to this address and receiving replies, so 
that we found ourselves wondering, as we came 
along last evening, what sort of a place it would 
turn out to be. “ Very pretty,” every one had 
said who had been here, but I had never formed 
very definite ideas—only of one thing I was 
quite sure, that it was on the borders of Lake 
Neufchatel, with the Jura Mountains some- 
where in the background, and the Mont Blane 
range in the distance, the other side of the lake. 
When we wakened this morning, at about five 
o’clock, we realized that we were quite high, 
and the ground was white with frost. Soon the 
scenery became wilder and more beautiful, and 
after passing the boundary between France and 
Switzerland, we began rapidly to descend. There 
were foaming cataracts and deep, narrow val- 
leys, with quaint villages, and the mountain 
slopes in the highest state of cultivation. Fi- 
nally, through a gap in the mountains, we saw 
the lake, lying far below, and a little later, when 
turning around the base of the mountain, we 
caught a first glimpse of the long, white, snow 
range, with the crowning summit of Mont Blane. 
Not long afterwards we pulled up at the station 
of Aurernier, where we were to leave the train. 
We had asked the conductor beforehand, and 
he had said Corcelles was about ten minutes’ 
walk from the station, so we had decided to 
leave our baggage and hunt up No. 49. We 
had not gone many steps before we saw some 
one coming towards us, and in a few minutes 
we were talking with our hostess to be. But I 
cannot express my surprise on finding that the 
Jura Mountains rise most abruptly above the 
lake, and that, though the little town to which we 
were coming may, in a sense, be said to be on 
the lake, it is at least five hundred feet above it. 
I can give no idea of the magnificence of the 
view spread out before and about us. The moun- 
tains, some sombre with pines, and others clothed 
with a bright, fresh green, the terraced vine- 
yards ; the long lake, of which neither end is 
visible; with a thousand varying effects of light 
and shade ; then the dark mass of hills beyond, 
with the snow-clad range in the background ; 
all this, together with the mountain air and the 
mass of flowers at our feet, made it seem doubt- 
ful when we would reach our destination. But 
we kept on climbing up a narrow path, and 
finally, entering into the village, we stopped in 
front of an old house with stone steps and a 
large pile of wood on either side of the front 
door. This was No. 49, so we entered. 

We were not long in solving the mysteries of 
an old Swiss house. When I say, “old,” I do 
not mean “shabby”—far from it, for nothing 
could be more proper, more perfectly in order 
than it is. But it was built about two centuries 
ago, and has walls nearly three feet thick and 




















































THE English do certainly pour out their 
money generously when a great claim is pre- 
sented to them. The Mansion House Indian 
Famine Fund has now nearly reathed the sum 
of £520,000 ($2,600,000), or £5,000 ($25,000) 
more than was raised during the whole course 
of the last famine. There is an addition to this 
sum, as several of the large provincial funds 
have been remitted to India direct.—Selected. 
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William Jackson’s Visit to England. 

William Jackson was a valuable and highly 
esteemed minister, who resided at West Grove, 
Chester County, Pa. Having for many years 
been under a religious exercise to pay a visit to 
Ireland and England, in 1802 he obtained the 
requisite minutes from his meeting, and left 
home to perform this service. His wife, Han- 
nah, during his absence, resided with her aged 
father, on Long Island. He engaged passage 
on a ship from New York, bound to Liverpool, 
but about a month elapsed before she was ready 
to sail. During this interval his wife was taken 
sick, which, he says ,“ was an additional weight 
and dipping to my spirit, and many thoughts I 
had to encounter, but endeavoring to get to 
that [condition of mind] of not being too anxi- 
ous fur the morrow, my precious heart was 
better, which afforded no small comfort to me. 
Through the sympathy and endeared affec- 
tion for her and the weaning weight that bal- 
anced across the seas, I felt as if I was torn 
between two, yet, upon the whole, enabled to 
keep [my feelings] pretty much to myself, and 
much freed from anxiety of future days, my 
precious wife having all along encouraged me 
thereto.” 

Aftera religious opportunity at Robert Boune’s, 
where divers Friends were present, and wherein 
prayers were offered up to the Most High for 
preservation and support, William Jackson 
went on board the ship on the nineteenth of 
Seventh Month. They had a tedious and un- 
comfortable passage, in which William Jackson 
suffered much from sea-sickness. His journal 
says : 

x 27th—I am sometimes lying, sometimes 
sitting, sometimes leaning over the ship’s side, 
sometimes walking about, but so depressed, so 
comfortless, that it is a very gloomy journey to 
me.” 

28th. To his wife—‘I cannot describe to 
thee how near and dear thou feelest to me. I 
think of thee not only daily, but hourly, with 
desires that the Lord may be with thee to com- 
fort and support thee. Seeing we are so sepa- 
rated as not to be able to afford one another 
any assistance, we must resign ourselves to Him 
that gives us breath and being, and also can 
and will take it when and where He pleases. 

“29th.—Last night, ruminating on my pres- 
ent situation, and how exceedingly discouraging 
and sinking to the spirits, as well as the body, 
sea-sickness is, these words of King Hezekiah 
came fresh into my mind, ‘Thou wilt cut me 
off with pining sickness; from day until night 
thou wilt make an end of me.’ 

“Eighth Month 3rd.—Dull sailing, thick fog 
and almost a calm, yet my mind has been com- 
forted in feeling the fresh springing up of that 
precious uniting love to my dear friends, rela- 
tives and precious dear wife, that I have left 
behind on my native shore. May the Lord be 
with them, who remains to be all in all to his 
dependent people, which I may humblingly ac- 
knowledge is at the present my only refuge in 
this floating pilgrimage. 

“We sat down to dinner. There was a cry, 
‘A school of porpoises!’ With a harpoon the 
mate caught one seven feet long. It was soon 
dressed and some of it cooked to eat. On the 
Banks of Newfoundland they caught many fine 
cod.” 

_As might have been expected of one affected 
with sea-sickness, his appetite was very poor, a 
cup of water-gruel per day being his principal 


subsistence. The table was supplied with a va- 





riety of dishes, but, he says, “ Not quarter as 
good as the Johnny-cake and milk of home.” 


They got into port at Liverpool on the twenty- 


seventh of Eighth Month, where he was kindly 
invited to the house of James Cropper. It did 
him good to see the face of a Friend, and his 
heart filled his eyes. His wife’s cordial recep- 
tion, attentive, tender care and good nursing 
made it a comfortable retreat. 


At Liverpool he met with Richard Jordan, 


who was about returning to America, after pay- 
ing a religious visit in Great Britain. They 
were at meeting together on the third of Ninth 
Month, where, he says, “ Richard was favored 
in testimony, and more so in prayer, that a 
memorable time it was to me. I feel myself 
warranted in saying, as Paul did in his ac- 
knowledgment, when beset both outwardly and 
inwardly, ‘ Notwithstanding, God, that comfort- 
eth those that are cast down, comforted me by 
the coming of Titus.’ So I was comforted by 
the coming of dear Richard Jordan, and we 
were comforted together in the Lord, praised 
be his worthy Name.” 


On the seventh of Ninth Month they took an 


affectionate leave of each other, and William 
went to Warrington, nivety-eight miles. He 
attended several meetings in those parts, includ- 
ing Cheshire Quarterly Meeting. Of these meet- 
ings he says, “ I may, with reverence, acknowl- 
edge that, in these meetings, through the fresh 
springing up of life, I was enabled to labor 


amongst them to the relief of my own mind and 
to the tendering of the hearts and quickening 
the spirits of some others.” 


In the course of his visit in the North of 


England, he was at Leithersdale, where several 
Friends had been taken prisoners and confined 
in York Castle for refusing to pay for the sup- 
port of a priest. He lodged two nights at the 
house of one of these prisoners, John Stanfield. 

“ His wife, Mary, told me she had her clothes 
put up twice in order to go to prison. As the 
estate came by her, the suit was entered in the 
Bishop's Court against her. But by some means 
they shifted it and took her husband, which she 
was no way rejoiced at, for she had rather gone 
than that her husband should.” 

William Jackson adds, “ Friends are a plain, 
country-like people, and the Truth rose the 
highest in this meeting of any I have been at.’”’ 
This account contrasts with that given of an- 
other, which, he says, “ was a hard meeting, for 
I believe the members were but indifferent ones 
as to holding up the Light.” 

At another meeting, he had to remind some 
present, that it did not avail to some formerly 
to say, “ We are Abraham’s children,” nor will 
it avail any now to set themselves forward and 
account on what their parents or grandparents 
were, without sharing of their virtues, which 
was not likely to be the case so long as they 
were enemies to the cross of Christ. 

After meeting he was told by a friend, as they 
travelled the road together, that there were a 
number of the grandchildren of that worthy 
old friend, John Fothergill present, very dressy, 
fine folks, with no appearance of Friends, who 
came with as much assurance as if they were 
Elders, and placed themselves on the seat under 
the gallery. 

He returned to Liverpool on the fourth day 
of Tenth Month, having attended twenty-seven 
meetings during this outing. 

(To be continued.) 





compassion and help.— Exchange. 





Every man is our neighbor who needs our 


The Tomb of Nekht. 


The exquisite little tomb which has only 
been opened six or seven years, and the wall- 
paintings on the ceiling, which are in many 
places still as clear in design and as beautifully 


fresh in color as when they were put on, more 
than thirty centuries ago, had evidently been 
the delight of its future occupant during its 
construction and decoration. 


A pious Theban gentleman of the Middle 


Empire, “ made his soul” by making himself a 
costly and artistic sepulchre, just as a Western 
devotee of our own day makes it by building a 
church or endowing a religious order. One 
sees in a moment that Nekht must have worked 
lovingly at his own little “ bijou residence,” for 
eternity. It is nearly finished, but not quite; 
its incomplete condition meaning, it is to be 
feared, in this, as in other cases, that the heir 
was of opinion that the deceased had spent quite 
enough money on his hobby; that it was really 
sufficiently decorated to do all reasorable credit 
to the family, and that on the whole the tomb 


might be closed without calling upon the artist 


to add the colors to that little wall scene which 
he had just “ blocked out” in black and white 
in one corner of the chamber, when the late 
lamented paid the debt of nature. 


Unfortunately, the imperfection of the pic- 


tured record begins at the very point at which 


the dead man’s deeply religious instincts would 
have made him particularly regret the failure 
to complete it. In this scene, Nekht and his 
wife are seated at a table loaded with funereal 


offerings, and four priestly officials are bringing 


up haunches of veal or beef. To have left this 
plain instead of colored, was a grave omission. 
Did Nekht suffer for it in the underworld, one 
wonders? Did it undo the work of those mul- 
tiplied prayers in hieroglyphic, the incessant 
reiteration of which on the walls of Egytian 
mortuary chambers, produces almost an effect 
of passionate appeal. Osiris and Harmachis, 
and Ammon and Anubis are again and again 
beseeched to grant favors to “the double of the 
temple-servant, Nekht, a free passport for the 
disembodied soul to the regions of the dead, a 
coming in and going out from the underworld, 
not being repulsed at its gates.” It is to be 
hoped that there was no hitch in the arrange- 
ments. 

The temple-servant, however, was evidently 
a cheery soul, and seems to have been not less 
interested in the things of this world than in 
those of the other. It is this which brings him 
so much nearer to us than all the conquering 
and building kings who have raised their gi- 
gantic temples, and mined the earth with their 
vast sepulchres all up the valley of the Nile. 

Nekht has made his artists set forth scenes 
of his daily life; its business and its pleasures. 
Here we see his farm servants gathering grapes, 
treading them in the wine-press, and drawing 
off the new wine into jars. Here, again, are 
men ploughing and reaping; women gleaning, 
laborers binding up the sheaves. Nekht looks 
on with a complacent air of proprietorship, with 
the inscription above the head, “Sitting in the 
chamber seeth his fields, the temple-servant of 
Ammon, Nekht triumphant before the great 
God.” Further on, we see the worthy citizen 
taking a holiday with his wife and children. 
They have, in fact, gone out for a day’s sport, 
and are spearing fish from a boat, and bringing 
down birds with the boomerang in a papyrus. 
Above is the inscription,“ Passeth through wild- 
fowl marshes with gladness, speareth fish ; Nekht 
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triumphant.” On the bank stand two of his 
servants holding sandals, staff, boomerang, etc., 
and lower down is another servant bringing 
the game to his master. The inscription above 
it reads, “ Rejoiceth, seeth happiness in making 
the chase, and in the work of the Goddess Sek- 
het,” (the country goddess, the Ceres of the an- 
cient Egyptians), “the temple-servant, Nekht, 
triumphant.” 

His sister, the singing priestess of Ammon, 
the lady of the house, Tani, saith, “ Rejoice 
thou in the work of Sekhet and the birds which 
he (Nekht)sets apart for her selection.” Such 
was the sort of diary of his simple pursuits and 
pleasures the Theban gentleman of the Middle 
Empire kept upon the walls of his tomb-cham- 
ber for perpetual remembrance. It is like a 
page of Pepys in stone.—From Cadis to Soudan. 












For “THE FRIEND.” 
Hunting in the Himalayas. 

The poet Cowper, in speaking of hunting, 
says, “ Detested sport, that owes its pleasure to 
another’s pain.” A feeling of this kind leads 
me, in general, to avoid the books which de- 
scribe the adventures of those who penetrate 
the most distant and inaccessible parts of the 
earth for the sake of killing the wild animals 
which naturally dwell there. I recently, how- 
ever, glanced through the pages of “In and 
Beyond the Himalayas,” a record of travelling 
and hunting in the high mountain country north 
of India and on the borders of Thibet. While 
it contains considerable information respecting 
those wild lands and their inhabitants, its pe- 
rusal tended to revive the feelings of disgust at 
the spirit which finds keen enjoyment in the 
destruction of game, although, in this case, some- 
what relieved by the evidence the book fur- 
nishes that its writer was not altogether insen- 
sible of the cruelty of his pursuit. But the 
temptation to secure the heads and horns of the 
wild sheep and goats and other animals that 
dwell among the snows and precipices of the 
mountains, and to preserve these as hunting 
trophies, seems to have been too strong to be 
checked by motives of humanity. 

On one occasion he wounded a bear in the 
foreleg, but not so badly as to prevent it from 
escaping pursuit. He remarks, “ I was disgusted 
with myself, less because I had lost the bear 
than because I had wounded the poor beast and 
allowed him to escape. No doubt he would 
recover from the wound, but it was an uncom- 
fortable thought that he had been put to un- 
necessary pain. 

When hunting wild yak, Stow killed three 
of these large animals, and says, “ I might have 
continued for another fortnight, and collected 
a good supply of these enormous heads. But 
for what end? The hunting and stalking are 
the most exciting in the world ; the climate, the 
ground and the surroundings the most trying. 
The chase of the wild dong (yak), therefore, 
must be classed among the severest tests of a 
sportsman’s quality, but a bag of three good 
bulls quite satisfied me. I have a horror of big 
bags. An unconquerable disgust at my own 
butcherliness comes over me when I stand over 
a noble animal that has been slain by my own 
hand. This feeling increases with every trophy 
added to my collection, till it forces me to drop 
the pursuit of that particular game. In the 
present instance remorse got the better of me 
after the third bull. The escape of a wounded 
bull haunted me and made me unhappy for 
several days, though I spent some precious 
time trying to retrieve him. He crossed the 


range of mountains to the north, and must have 
made his way to the Great Plains beyond, und 
died in lingering misery. May I be forgiven? 





SELECTED. 
LITTLE AND MUCH. 


It matters little where I was born, 
Or if my parents were rich or poor ; 
Whether they shrank at the cold world’s scorn, 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure ; 
But whether I lived an honest man, 
And held my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, brother, plain as I am, 
It matters much! 


It matters little how long I stay 

In a world of sorrow and sin and care; 
Whether in youth I am called away, 

Or live till my bones and pate are bare ; 
But whether I do the best I can 

To soften the weight of adversity’s touch 
On the faded cheek of my fellow-man, 

It matters much! 


It matters little where be my grave, 
On mountain or plain or in the sea, 
3y purling brook or ’neath stormy wave, 
It matters little or naught to me; 
But whether the angel Death comes down 
And marks my brow with his loving touch, 
As one that shall wear the victor’s crown, 
It matters much ! 





ONWARD. 
“Have faith in God.” 


Comrades in Christ’s unfinished work— 
His confidential friends acknowledged still— 
List we the summons which alone can kill 

The fears that in our pathway lurk! 


Still speeds the work as wears the day ; 
Vague visions find fixed shape to earnest eyes, 
Which shrink not weakly from the harsh surprise 

With which at first they cloud the way. 


So hath all human knowledge grown, 
While God, still lifting the still flowing veil 
Of his own works, o’er obstacle and ail, 

On human intellect hath shone. 


Still so the just shall live: his field 
Of struggleand exploit shall stretch and change, 
While hope, still fed by memory, shall range 
Oe’r new domains half-unrevealed. 


Self courts the world: but faithful souls, 
Unbound by self, in triumph work, and weld 
Anew the stuff by which shall still be held 

The craven wills which form controls. 


The corn is killed in grinding: so 
The truth, to these who know it only by 
Its forms, shall seem alarmingly to die, 

And order into chaos flow. 


Not so may we rest in the way: 
But dig and plant amain while we consume, 
And reap rejoicing in that day of doom 
Which shall to each his wages pay. 





“HIS COMPASSIONS FAIL NOT.” 


[From “ A Book of Poems,” by JouN W. CHADWICK. ] 


The farmer chides the tardy spring, 
The sun withholds his wonted ray, 
The days are dull and cold and gray, 

No shadow doth the maple fling. 


From snow-clad peaks and icy main 
The north wind cometh wet and chill, 
And evermore the clouds distil 

The hoarded treasure of the rain. 


Sut still, O miracle of good! 
The crocus springs, the violets peep, 
The straggling vines begin to creep, 

The dandelion gilds the sod, 


The rain may fall in constant showers, 

The south wind tarry on its way; 

But through the night and through the day 
Advance the summer’s fragrant hours. 












And though the north wind force him back, 
The song-bird hurries from the south, 
With summer’s music in his mouth, 

And studs with songs his airy track. 


What then, my soul, if thou must know 
Thy days of darkness, gloom and cold, 
If joy its ruddy beams withhold, 

And grief compels my tears to flow? 


And what if, when with bended form 
I praise the gods for sorrows past, 
There ever comes a fiercer blast, 

And darker ruin of the storm ? 


As tarry not the flowers of June 
For all the ill the heavens can do, 
And, to their inmost natures true, 
The birds rejoice in sweetest tune: 


So, Father, shall it be with me; 
And whether winds blow foul or fair, 
Through want and woe, and toil and care, 
Still will I struggle up to thee; 


That, though my winter days be long, 
And brighter skies refuse to come, 
My life no less may sweetly bloom, 

And none the less be full of song. 








Art in Christianity. 
BY E. P. MARVIN. 

What is the relation of art to civilization, 
morality and Christianity ? 

1. Art is naturally materialistic and sensu- 
ous in its character and influence. It employs 
material objects to affect the sensibilities through 
the eye and the ear. Form, color and sound 
naturally appeal to the esthetic rather than to 
the moral nature. As the beautiful has no 
necessary connection with the true and the good, 
so the sense of beauty is not connected with 
duty. Indeed, all history shows that high and 
complex art has commonly been used in the 
service of pride, worldliness and vice. Art was 
born in Paganism, and it reached its highest 
perfection there. 

The Greeks declined in virtue as they pro- 
gressed in art. No nation ever equalled them 
in the exquisite conception and execution of 
the beautiful, and perhaps none in the refine- 
ments and varieties of sensual pleasures and 
moral corruption. The most refined and cul- 
tured Roman matrons were often harlots and 
passionate admirers of bloody gladiatorial scenes, 
The “shaggy demons of the wilderness” who 
destroyed Rome were more moral than their 
civilized, cultured and refined foes. 

Says Lord, the historian: “Was Leo X.a 
wiser Pope because he delighted in pictures? 
Did art make the Medici of Florence more sus- 
ceptible of religious impressions? Does art sanc- 
tify Dresden or Florence? Does it make modern 
capitals stronger or more self-sacrificing, better 
fitted to contend with violence, or guard against 
the follies which undermine a State? What are 
the true conservative forces of our world? On 
what did Luther and Cranmer build their hopes 
of regeneration? Art does not teach to resist 
temptations. It presents temptations rather. It 
gilds the fascinations of earth. It does not point 
to duties or the life to come. The sense of beau- 
ty never prompts to the discharge of any moral 
obligation, nor does it ever restrain from sin.” 

“All history,” says Delitzsch, in speaking of 
the world culture which was born among the 
sons of Cain, “has shown that the refinements 
of civilization are always in direct relationship 
with forgetfulness of God.” And Nitzsch says, 
in his “System of Doctrine,” that “ all progress 
resulting from the natural faculties and powers 
of man augments corruption and accelerates the 
real ruin of race.” 
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Complex art in dress often has a sexual re- 
ference, and it leads to all the pride and abom- 
inations of modern fashions. 

Novel writers and stage players are the lead- 
ing artists of the times—and what of their gen- 
eral morals? 

We can easily call up a multitude of poets, 
painters, sculptors, scientists and artists of every 
kind, in confirmation of Dr. Chalmers’ argu- 
ment upon “The slender influence of taste in 
morals and religion.” 

Ruskin makes this extraordinary statement: 
“One great fact first meets me. lone an- 
swer for the experience of others, but I never yet 
met with a Christian whose heart was thorough- 
ly set upon the world to come, and, so far as 
human judgment could pronounce, perfect and 
right before God, who cared for art at all.” 

2. God has never encouraged, but rather dis- 
couraged, high or complex art in religious wor- 
ship. Indeed, worshipping Him through the 
medium of material forms or artistic symbols, 
except so far as God especially appoints, is for- 
bidden in the Second Commandment. 

In Acts xvii: 29, Paul condemns such wor- 
ship; and in 1 Cor. ii: he discards rhetorical 
art in preaching the Gospel. Paul gave but a 
passing glance to those creations of art among 
which he moved, and which have ever since 
been the wonder of the world. 

God and his prophets never encouraged art 
among the Hebrews, and hence it remained far 
below that of surrounding nations. The He- 
brews never had a theatre or an art gallery. 
Even the Temple and its furniture, though never 
so costly, presented no specimens of high art 
which would satisfy Grecian taste. Jewish wor- 
ship was simple and inartistic. Its most strik- 
ing part was the slaughter of animals, present- 
ing a scene quite repulsive to the westhetic nature, 
and, even to this day, abhorrent to “ refined 
flesh.” 

We find nothing to encourage high art in 
Christian worship in the teaching or example 
of Christ while on earth, nor in the writings 
and life of the apostles. Order and decency, 
but simplicity and spirituality, are characteris- 
tic everywhere. Stately and elegant forms, in- 
troduced to embellish worship and make it at- 
tractive, almost inevitably become “formal” by 
constant repetition. 

3. The whole history of the Church shows 
that when artistic and elaborate forms and cere- 
monies of worship have been assumed, spirituali- 
ty and power have declined. Whenever power 
has declined, forms have multiplied. 

The simplicity and directness of apostolic 
worship gradually gave way for a more elabo- 
rate and showy service, to satisfy the taste and 
excite the sensibilities of the cultured, and to 
foster the superstition of the ignorant. 

Thus came in the “Poisonous Honey” of 
Romanism, with its cathedrals, sculptures, paint- 
ings, images, processions, antiphones, vestures 
and gestures, all appealing to the tastes, sensi- 
bilities or superstitious nature of man, and con- 
stituting a spectacular and sensuous religion, 
which cannot please God or make men holy. 

The reformers of the sixteenth century, re- 
garding these complex forms invented by art 
and man’s device as hindrances rather than 
helps to spiritual worship, reformed the worship 
of the Church as well as the doctrine. God’s 
eternal truth was unveiled and enthroned again. 
The truth directly spoken in the power of the 
Holy Ghost took the place of artistic forms, 
colors, sounds and motions, addressed to the 
senses, 
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We do not apprehend God by the ssthetic, 
but by the spiritual nature—hence Divine truth 
is addressed directly to the conscience, and the 
less media intervening the better. God does 
not want “our best in architecture and art,” if 
it hinders our worship in “the beauty of holi- 
ness.” 

The higher ecclesiastical art, like “higher 
criticism,” begins with but little Divine grace, 
and is soon able to get along without any at all. 
Even the infidel Rosseau wrote a book, showing 
that the revival of art and science in France 
resulted in a corruption of morals. 

Xsthetical Roman dandies who would rise 
and writhe in agony at the misplaced accent of 
a poet, were filled with ecstacy at the refined 
and brutal cruelties of the Amphitheatre. In- 
deed, the practice of all kinds of vice in Paris 
to-day is made one of the fine arts. Persons 
from all nations visit Paris for this culture. 

How often we observe that as vital godliness 
declines in a church, “ Sweet Art” comes in with 
all her showy attractions in architecture, classi- 
cal music, elocution, dress, decorations, floral 
offerings, and perhaps, a tasteful liturgical ser- 
vice is desired to crown the display. But what 
sinner was ever saved by these devices! 

The emotions are indeed stirred and the taste 
is gratified, but the worship is spurious and God 
blows upon it. The incense is not holy and it 
is kindled with “ strange fire,” and not fire taken 
from the brazen altar of sacrifice. The truth 
about the Divine person and the atoning work 
of Jesus Christ is the genuine fire with which 
to kindle our worship. These artists who seek 
to enkindle devotion otherwise are Nadabs and 
Abihus with strange fire. Like them, they 
bring in sensational preaching, operatic singing, 
and orchestral fiddling, instead of Christ cruci- 
fied. Like Cain, they bring fruits and flowers, 
instead of the atoning Lamb. Away with them. 
Divine worship is not a fine art, employed to 
gratify the taste of the natural man, but a sim- 
ple, grateful and spiritual exercise of the ran- 
somed powers. The Holy Ghost does not keep 
us in fellowship with the Father and his Son 
Jesus Christ by the use of complicated machin- 
ery, but we have freedom to enter the holiest by 
the blood of Jesus. 

Salvation is not by taste, but by grace. Let 
us not mistake the gratification of the sesthetical 
nature for spiritual worship. Continental Eu- 
rope has tried ecclesiastical art long enough to 
test its value in spiritual things, and under the 
culture and sway of its Gothic cathedrals and 
unequaled art, it has drifted almost in a body, 
either to Papal superstition or blank infidelity. 

No, if our Gospel is dull and our worship is 
barren, it is not for lack of liturgical forms, 
but spiritual power. We do not want elegant, 
repetitious forms to gratify our taste, nor gal- 
vanic batteries to stimulate our sensibilities, but 
the Holy Ghost to give us life more abundantly. 
— The Presbyterian. 


in prison. The Attorney General responded 
that the sentence was not excessive; that it was 
more probable that the regularity of prison life 
would be more favorable to his health than 
otherwise; and that to interfere would strength- 
en all those classes that are engaged in promot- 
ing obscenity and licentiousness.— Christian Ad- 
vocate. 





The Selfishness of Ill-Health. 


“ Unselfishness is a game that two ought— 
mark you, I don’t say can, but ought—that two 
ought to play at.” 

The remark was called forth by a case my 
friend and I were discussing. It was that of a 
young man who for several years had been in 
ill-health. An acute disease had left him an 
invalid, not altogether hopeless or incurable, 
but still confined to his room, and with no 
immediate prospect of being able to leave it. 
Though it was a sad case, for his hopes of a use- 
ful life were blighted, it was not without its al- 
leviations. Two sisters devoted themselves to 
him; they gave up all the pleasures of society 
for his sake; they lived only to anticipate his 
wishes; morning, noon and night saw them de- 
vising schemes for his amusement or laboring 
to add to his comfort ; no sacrifice was too great 
for them to make; and the result, instead of 
being beneficial, was, as far as he was concerned, 
the reverse, for, from being a meek, patient suf- 
ferer, he was transformed into an unconscious 
tyrant. 

“ Poor Frank fancies the light hurts his eyes,” 
said one sister, as she drew down the blinds, and 
prepared to sit in semi-darkness. “The click of 
knitting-needles irritates Frank’s nerves,” said 
the other, as she laid her work aside. “ Frank 
feels that everything bright and cheerful is 
mocking him,” they chimed in concert, “and 
therefore we deny ourselves for his sake. Self- 
denial is a duty, you know.” 

It was this that called forth my friend’s re- 
mark. Frank did not dream he was selfish ; 
he never realized that any self-sacrifice was re- 
quired of him, he received his sisters’ attentions 
as his right, and plumed himself on being a 
martyr. It was his part to receive; theirs, to 
give; and the result was that his misery and 
despondency, not to speak of his demands, in- 
creased day by day. 

It is no unusual case. There is more of this 
unconscious selfishness in the world than appears 
at the first glance, and more of it, perhaps, in 
our own hearts than we think. 

How many of us who are familiar with pain 
and weakness and languor can say truly that 
we have never exacted more attention from our 
friends than we need have done, that we have 
been always patient and considerate, willing to 
see and thankful to receive every little kind 
deed bestowed on us? I fear there are few. 
We are apt to take all as our right, as the pro- 
per tribute paid to our weakness and ill-health ; 
we seldom try to realize how much others may 
be denying themselves for our sakes, nor at 
what a cost their services are sometimes ren- 
dered. We became like spoiled children—the 
more we get, the more we demand, and our 
wants, instead of diminishing, multiply day by 
day. 

And then how many of us have a conscience 
void of offense in the matter of peevishness and 
irritability? What a deal of extra trouble do 
we unhesitatingly give in this matter! We are 
not quite so well to-day as yesterday, and there- 
fore every one must feel the effects of it. We 
must not suffer and no one know it. And how 





CoMMENDABLE NON-INTERFERENCE. — A 
more brazen attempt was never made than that 
of Joseph R. Dunlop, Editor of The Chicago 
Dispatch, who was convicted of sending obscene 
matter through the mails and sentenced to a 
two years’ term, to induce President McKinley 
to pardon him; and the thanks of all lovers of 
morality are due to the President and to the 
Attorney General, to whom the case was re- 
ferred for investigation. 

The appeal was made on two grounds: That 
the sentence was excessive, and that Dunlop had 
had paralytic strokes and would be likely to die 
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our friends. 

















at home, how submissive they become—how 

















nize over their friends; but they never do so 
with strangers. Peevishness seems to vanish 
when they leave the family circle; they grow 























those near and dear to us with less cousideration 
than we do strangers? why should we lay on 
them burdens which we would never ask out- 


























as unnecessary as they are selfish ? 
There are sacrifices which we have no right 
to accept, even when they are offered voluntarily. 


























of the well at Bethlehem, that is at the gate.” 














of the Philistines, and brought back the water, 
David would not drink it. Why? Because it 
has cost tou much. They had risked their lives 
to get it. “Shall I drink the blood of these 
men who have put their lives in jeopardy ?” 

I think there is a lesson for an invalid in 
this. Some things that are offered to you cost 
too much. If they are the price of another’s 
health or another’s happiness, or another’s use- 
fulness, they cost too much. Refuse to accept 
them; rather bear your burden alone. And 
does it ever strike you how much you may be 
the poorer by accepting these sacrifices? You 
may get what you long for, it is true, but even 
in the getting of it you will find it has lost its 
sweetness. One of a family who was deaf said, 
“ Don’t speak so much to each other ; it irritates 
me to know that you are speaking when I can- 
not hear what you say.” And so, out of sym- 
pathy with the afflicted one, lips were closed, 
and smiles checked, and silence reigned. She 
got her wish, but the shadow that rested on 
the family circle was more depressing to her 
than the sight of gayety which she could not 
join. Better to witness joy that you cannot 
take part in than to see no joy at all. 

Oh, the shadows that even the best and the 
brightest, and the most hopeful among us cast, 
shadows often thrown unconsciously, the shadow 
caused by a look, a frown, a petulant tone! We 
don’t mean it, perhaps, but the result is the same 
as if we did; the cheerful are depressed by it, 
the hopeful cast down. Instead of gladness in 
our dwelling there is gloom. And what can be 
said of those miserable people who would banish 
every pleasure which they cannot enjoy, and 
fain lay the burden of their own pain and weak- 
ness on every one beside them? They have their 
reward; the burden comes back doubly weighted 
to their own shoulders, and stays there. 

What a blessing it would be, not only to the 
weak, the suffering, the invalid, but to the whole 
of the little world in which they are placed, if 
they would but take to heart some such counsel 
as this: 

Do not foster and pet and magnify your com- 
plaints; they will only take deeper root by such 
treatment. And don’t let your self-sacrificing 
friends make too much of you. Take your own 
proper part in the game of unselfishness, try 
and find out by experience the blessedness of 
consideration for others, and, instead of always 
receiving benefits, try and give. 




































































































































































































































































































































































apt are we to grumble at trifles!—the opening 
and closing of a door, the rustle of a paper, the 
fall of a cinder on the hearth, the condition of 
the fire, the placing of a chair each is made a 
source of trouble to ourselves and of worry to 


Have you ever observed how much more 
patient the sick are in a hospital than they are 


grateful they are for all that is done for them? 
At home they question and find fault and tyran- 


quiescent and contented. Why should we treat 


siders to bear, and demand sacrifices which are 


“Oh that one would give me drink of the water 


Yet when the brave men burst through the hosts 
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What can you give, you will say, as you hold 
up your thin, nerveless fingers—what can you 
do for any one? Give love instead of always 
claiming it, give joy instead of trying to take it 
away, keep back the murmur that will cause 
pain to your friends, cultivate a gentle, resigned, 
patient spirit; fill your sick-chamber with the 
light that comes from inward peace. ‘“ He who 
imparts light to another,” as Dr. Trench says, 
“has not less light, but walks henceforth in the 
light of two torches instead of one.” And it is 
the same with happiness: strive to make those 
beside you happy, and you will find how great- 
ly your own happiness is increased.—A. K. H. 


Forbes in The Sunday Magazine. 
Natural History, Science, etc. 


The Hill Crow of India and the Snow Cock.— 
A pair of them always attended our camp, and 
followed us when we went off on our shooting 
excursions. I do not think they were the same 
pair, however. I fancy a pair locate themselves 
permanently in each valley. After we had left 
our breakfasting places, they invariably came 
down to them and made a thorough search for 
crumbs, etc. They were extremely cautious and 
cunning. I tried several times to tempt them 
down with pieces of chapdti, thrown to some 
distance. They would hover a few yards over 
the bread, or sit on a tree close by, eyeing it 
intently, but never attempting to seize the mor- 


sels while I remained on the spot; but as soon 


as we left they flew down, and had cleared away 


all the crumbs before we had gone many yards. 


They were present at almost every stalk I at- 


tempted, and, I am sure, were as much pleased 
with good shots as I was myself. On the other 
hand, I daresay I often heard their expressions 


of disgust at my failures, They were most 


amusing in their habits, which I watched closely 
for hours together, when lying idle on the hill- 
side. This must have been the pairing season, 
for connubial affection has been highly culti- 
vated among hill crows. When the female was 
any distance off from her lord, he would take 
up his position on the thick branch of a tree 
and begin a series of calls with every modula- 
tion of which his jarring voice was capable: 
first it was a wheedling caw of affection, accom- 
panied by a gentle rustle of the wings; soon it 
changed into a querulous complaint of neglect. 
If this did not fetch her, he lost his temper, and 
with a loud caw of rage, ordered her up. At 
this last stage he became most energetic ; his 
head went down at every utterance, and his tail 
worked like a lever. All this meant that he 
wanted his head scratched. When the wife did 
turn up, she proceeded at once to rub his skull 
all over with her beak—an endearment which 
sent the old fellow into ecstacies, every feather 
in his body quivering with enjoyment; then he 
would launch himself in the air and, sailing in 
wide circles, scan the hilly slopes from side to 
side; then, with wings at an acute angle, he 
would flutter across the valley and back again, 
uttering self-satisfied cries. This, I suppose, to 
excite the admiration of his partner. The fe- 
male was less demonstrative. She seemed al- 
ways intent on household cares, and toil had 


evidently sobered her. She reminded me of 


the women of the country, whose whole life 
seemed one long drudgery. If these intelligent 
birds could be trained to mark down game, the 
sportsman would be saved many a weary trudge, 
and have many more chances of making a bag 
than he has now. 

Up at five a.m. and off to the ridge again, along 
which I went towards the head of the valley, 
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carefully searching both the Hént and Bagtour 
nalis. It was a splendid morning; a bracin 
cold breeze swept along the open downs, which 
were carpeted with flowers, especially a yellow 
kind like the marigold ; they were so plentiful 
and grew so thickly that I crushed a dozen of 
them at every step. I enjoyed this morning’s 
walk exceedingly, though we saw nothing. The 
beauty of the scene so impressed me that a bear, 
had he come in sight,-might have been allowed 
to pass. Such surroundings are not conducive 
to bloodthirsty thoughts. Suddenly we walked 
nearly over a hen rém-chakér, the hen of the 
snow-cock and her brood of six chickens nest- 
ling among the flowers. The chicks were fluffy, 
and half the size of my fist, but they could run. 
They ran a few yards, crouched and disappeared 
among the flowers. The mother, too, ran, but 
limped and fluttered along in such helpless 
fashion that Jamila, the breakfast coolie, bolted 
after her with outstretched hand, expecting to 
catch her at every step, but she kept just beyond 
his reach, and, after a run of a hundred yards, 
Jamala came up panting and looking very fool- 
ish—for the hen mother was now following him. 
Her stratagem, however, was unsuccessful, for 
our party was still standing a few yards from 
her brood. A finer illustration of maternal love 
overcoming natural timidity could not be im- 
agined. The hen came within five yards and 
circled around us with drooping wings and ruf- 
fled feathers, and limping, the very picture of 
decrepitude, inviting capture by a display of 
utter helplessness. Jaméla this time was not 
taken in, and we all stood motionless in sym- 
pathetic admiration, my companions exclaim- 
ing “ Subhan Allah! Subhan Allah!” (Praise 
toGod! Praise to God!) When these manceu- 
vres failed to move us, the hen settled on the 
ground, raked up a cloud of dust, fluttered her 
wings, and clucked for her chicks to come under 
protection ; but by this time the chickens had 
run farther down the hillside, and were out of 
hearing. We left her still calling for them.— 
In and Beyond the Himalayas. 





Topacco is an unclean master. A clean 
mouth, sweet breath, untainted clothes, apart- 
ments free from stale odor are hard things for an 
habitual smoker to manage. This point needs 
no elaboration. But if a proof is wanted, I 
only ask a glance at the floor of the smokers’ 
side of a ferry or the smoking car of a train, 
and a sniff of the atmosphere after a few minutes 
of the crowd’s unrestrained enjoyment of the 
weed, and—what is quite as significant—a note 
of the contrast in appearance between the men 
who crowd these places, and those who seek 
cleaner floors and purer air. 

It is an unhealthy master. It corrupts the 
sense of taste, injures the stomach, deadens the 
sensibilities, causes cancers and heart troubles. 
I can count half a dozen personal friends at 
this moment who know, on physicians’ authori- 
ty, that further continuance of smoking means 
shortened days, perhaps sudden death. a 
one or two, however, have been strong enoug 
to give it up. 

It is an almost immoral master. Not in itself 
a necessary evil, it nevertheless promotes certain 
associations and leads in certain directions as 
to other habits which are unhealthy to the moral 
nature. Do you know a liquor soaker who is 
not fond of tobacco? Did you ever see a bar- 
room or prize-fighting or gambling crowd or 
rough gang of any kind that was not smoking 
and chewing? To paraphrase a famous remark 
of Horace Greeley: “All tobacco users are not 
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horse thieves, but all horse thieves are tobacco 
users.” A lad who has learned to handle a 
cigar with grace has made a first-class start on 
a road that has more than one bad stopping 
place. If you think that is not so, let me ask 
you whether, if you were an employer and 
wanted a young man fora position of trust and 
growth, you would select the one with a cigar 
in his mouth, or the one who had decided not 
to use it. 

It isa hard master. It is more powerful than 
your judgment and will combined. The old 
fable, “I can stop any time I want to,” is dis- 
proved by the earnest attempts of many a strong 
man. 

It is a costly master. Two seven-cent cigars 
a day only will in thirty years cost four thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty-nine dollars, com- 
pounding annually at six per cent. I have 
the figures of the calculation before me. Most 
smokers spend twice that on themselves and 
friends.— Christian Advocate. 


A Children’s Friend. 


Born of humble origin at Clayhills, Tunstall, 
Staffordshire, in 1831, the boy, Smith, worked 
by his father’s side at the early age of seven 
years, and was accustomed to carry forty pounds 
of clay on his head, scarcely without intermis- 
sion, for thirteen hours daily, at a wage of twelve 
cents per day, not infrequently standing by the 
kilns all night. The lad by and by attended a 
night school and an improvement society, and 
subsequently, by sheer endeavor, rose above the 
intellectual level of his associates as one— 

“ Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star.” 

At eighteen years of age he joined the Metho- 
dist Church, and afterwards became a Sunday- 
school teacher—a plow of service to which he 
kept his hand upwards of forty-five years. Pre- 
vious to arriving at his thirtieth year, he under- 
took the reclamation of the children in the brick- 
fields, whose awful misery he had escaped, and 
for the help of whom he never rested until he 
had brought them out of the house of bondage. 

In this lay the foundation of his joy. Toward 
the young his heart overflowed with affection. 
It is narrated that in early manhood he was 
in the habit of apparently fixing his eyes upon 
space beyond and above him, and, on being 
taken to task by his parents and others, for 
going “about gaping into the sky or at the 
stars,” he at first acknowledged that he thought 
he did it from the vacancy of mind ; but later, 
when he was stirred with religious thoughts, he 
said that he used to go along in the same way, 
generally repeating to himself, or half aloud, 
“Lord, thy work—teach me to do thy work.” 
So the period came when it seemed to be spoken 
to him, “The children—that is your work.” 
Fully possessed of that conviction, George Smith 
allowed nothing to divert his attention from the 
“children of Ishmael” and their needs. 

Embarking on his humane mission in 1859, 
the utterances of George Smith could not wholly 
o unnoticed. In season and out of season 
he expatiated on the degradation, immorality, 
ignorance and suffering of children engaged in 
the brick and tile industry, showing that boys 
and girls, not more than six years of age, worked 
together from six in the morning until seven in 
theevening, and sometimes throughout the night. 
Not unnaturally these poor little ones, receiving 
freely of curses and blows from the men under 
whom they worked, because they were not quick 







enough in their movements, were made prema- 
turely old or disabled. Instead of sympathy 
being given to their would-be deliverer, he met 
with fierce industrial opposition, despite which 
he toiled unflaggingly on for eleven years, when 
at length friends rallied to his side. The oppor- 
tunity of reading a paper upon the subject be- 
fore the Social Science Congress at Newcastle, 
in 1870, aroused public interest ; and the same 


peal, the first of similar unpretending booklets, 
entitled, “The Cry of the Children from the 


for legislation, and the government of the day 
rickyards, and the regulation of juvenile and 


thirty thousand children, and all girls under 
sixteen, left the brick-fields and tile-yards to 
attend school. 


next directed to alleviating the lot of those water 
nomads known as the children on the canal 
boats. By close observation, he became familiar 
with every phrase of existence among the pop- 


England, and found that old and young of both 
sexes were huddled together in filthy cabins, 
uneducated and depraved. Contributing an 
article to the Fortnightly Review, in 1873, G. 
Smith computed that of the one hundred thous- 
and men, women and children afloat upon Eng- 
lish rivers and canals, ninety-five per cent. could 
neither read nor write, ninety per cent. were 
drunkards and sixty per cent. living as men 
and wives unmarried. The canal children had 
slipped through the Education Act of 1870, as 
its framers could take no notice of houses that 
were here to-day and gone to-morrow. Six 
years’ toil were rewarded by the passing of the 
Canal-Boats Bill, in 1877, for the registration 
of boats; and in 1884a further law was adopted 
compelling the canal children to go to school in 
whatever district they might be. By its opera- 
tion from thirty thousand to forty thousand chil- 
dren were brought within the scope of the Edu- 
cation and Sanitary Acts. Smith was indefati- 
gable in visiting the canals to inquire into the 
workings of the act, and any remissness was 
promptly reported. On one of his lonely winter 
tramps by the sides of the ice-bound canals, he 
would have been frozen to death but for the 
providential approach of a sagacious sheep-dog. 
In the course of the last few years the condition 
of boatmen and their families has materially 
improved. 

With characteristic energy George Smith be- 
gan, in 1879, another agitation for the education 
and social improvement of the children of the 
gypsies and travelling showmen. Though shock- 
ing disclosures of the deplorable ignorance, over- 
crowding and promiscuous sleeping of the fifty 
thousand children and young people represent- 
ing some twenty thousand families living in 
England in tents and on wheels, were made, 
when the Movable Dwellings Bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament, in 1885, it was never- 
theless rejected. For ten more years heroic ex- 
ertions were put forth to save the children con- 
cerned, by a parliamentary enactment, from the 
worst consequences of their nomadic habits; but 
in vain George Smith endeavored to crown the 
edifice of his useful and honored life. Otherwise 
he would have died the happiest man in Eng- 
land. Doubtless the stars in their courses, as re- 
emgpevnee by the opposition which fought against 

im, cannot fight forever, and it has been pleas- 


year he issued an eloquent and impassioned ap- 
Brickyards of England.” In the following year 
he formulated a number of suggestions as a basis 
= an act providing for the inspection of 


female labor in this connection, by which some 


The reforming hand of George Smith was 


ulation on the canals and navigable rivers of 





antly suggested that a line should be left on 
George Smith’s tombstone to record the ultimate 
success of the measure. 

This friend of young suffering humanity had, 
however, a happy end. When confined to the 
house, and then to his bed during the last week 
or.two, he used to say, “It is like Sunday,” or 
“It is always Sunday now.” It was, in truth, 
a short Sunday for the long work-day of the 
life of one whose privations, toils and weariness 
for the objects of his compassion were scarcely 
known by the world at large. 

His funeral was of ideal simplicity. The 
spectators who saw his remains borne from “ The 
Cabin” to the churchyard at Crick, near Rugby, 
will not easily forget the scene. Nothing so 
touching had ever probably occurred under the 
shadows of the old church before. Hardly a 
child, it is related, belonging to the village could 
have been absent.— James Johnson in S. 8. Times. 





Items. 


—At the London Meeting for Sufferings, held on 
the seventh of Fifth Month, reports of the several 
standing committees were presented. The Peace 
Committee dwelt upon the value of the recent ar- 
bitration negotiations between England and the 
United States in arousing attention throughout the 
civilized world to the question of international 
war and peace. 

The Anti-Slavery Committee spoke of Zanzibar 
and Pemba in Eastern Africa, and the proposition 
referred to the Yearly Meeting of establishing there 
an industrial mission. 

The Committee on Armenian Relief had ex- 
pended nearly fourteen thousand pounds out of 
about fifteen thousand pounds entrusted to them. 
They pointed out that there is still great need of 
help to that sorely distressed people. 

An address to the Queen on the completion of 
her sixty years of sovereignty was adopted. 

The membership of London Yearly Meeting was 
reported as sixteen thousand six hundred and sev- 


enty-four, an increase during the year 1896 of two 


hundred. 

An arrangement had been made with the Headley 
Brothers to maintain a depot for the exhibition 
and sale of Friends’ literature in London. 


Dublin Yearly Meeting— A minute from Cork 
Monthly Meeting called attention to the difference 
between the disciplines of London and Dublin 
Yearly Meetings in regard to the marriage of first 
cousins, which is permitted by the former and not 
by the latter. After some discussion and the ex- 
pression of divergent opinions, a minute was finally 
made declining to make any change. 

As to total abstinence from the use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, it was thought some progress had been 
made. Friends were warned against becoming 
mixed with the trade by purchasing shares in brew- 
eries and distilleries. 

A proposal to change the place of holding the 
Yearly Meeting from Dublin, evoked considerable 
discussion, and was finally referred to the Quarterly 
Meetings for their consideration. The whole num- 
ber of members in Ireland was stated to be two 
thousand six hundred. 


—We have received a circular from the “Sunday 
Breakfast Association,” on Twelfth Street below 
Vine. During the past six months 383 meetings 
were held with a total attendance of 60,720, of 
which 43,396 received a charitable meal; in addi- 
tion to this 34,010 meals were served in the In- 
dustrial Rescue Home. 

The meetings held at the police station houses 
and trolley car depots were especially interesting 
to these men, who are so very much deprived of 
religious privileges. While the meetings at Point 
Breeze on shipboard threw many a bright gleam of 
sunshine and hope over the waves of the long voy- 
ages of these men to China, Japan and Australia, 

The children’s meetings held every Third-day 
night all winter have been very largely attended, 
sometimes as many as six hundred present. 

The work of the sewing-school and kindergarten 
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on Seventh-day afternoons has resulted in much 
good to these little girls; many of these are taught 
the art of sewing and making their own garments ; 
after which they are presented to them, and they 
are also taught economic, moral habits and relig- 
ious truths, 


Insanity in Syria.—In Syria the ancient belief 
that insanity is due to the possession by a demon 
still exists, and it leads to much cruelty in the 
treatment of this afflicted class. This has led to 
the inauguration of an effort to establish a suitable 
asylum for such patients, where they may have the 
benefit of modern methods of cure. T. Waldmeier, 
who lived many years as a missionary in that 
country, has latterly been travelling over Europe 
and America, endeavoring to raise the funds nec- 
essary to erect suitable buildings for this purpose 
at the foot of Mt. Lebanon. 


London Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight.—In the account contained of this meeting in 
the London Friend, it is stated that a letter was re- 
ceived from Richard M. Thomas, of Baltimore, in- 
forming that he was still unable through break- 
down in health, to undertake the visit to Denmark 
and Norway, for which certificates were granted 
him last year. The date of his return to America 
was not fixed, but it was not thought that he would 
be able to accomplish much further service on that 
side of the Atlantic. 

In the reports from the Quarterly Meetings of 
Ministry and Oversight, references were made to 
imparting to their members “ more organized re- 
ligious instruction,” and the need for the “best in- 
tellect”” of their membership to be consecrated to 
the service of the Gospel. These statements are 
calculated to awaken a fear lest the attention of 
English Friends should be too much turned, in the 
exercise of the ministry, to the “ enticing words of 
man’s wisdom ” instead of ‘‘ the demonstration of 
the spirit and power” which accompanies the 
anointing of the spirit. 


— —____—__—_ 

Vicrorra’s LARGE Famity.—Queen Vic- 
toria has now seventy living descendants. Seven 
of these are sons and daughters, thirty-three 
are grandchildren, and thirty are great-grand- 
children. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—In the U.S. Senate, a steady pro- 
gress has been made in the Tariff bill. It is believ- 
ed the sugar schedule will pass with slight changes 
in the House bill. 

The comparative statement of the Government re- 
ceipts and expenditures during Fifth Month shows 
that the total receipts were $29,797,390, and the ex- 
penditures $29,109,259, leaving the surplus for the 
month $688,131. The statement for Fifth Month, 
1896, showed a deficit of $3,782,875. 

The monthly statement of the United States public 
debt shows that the debt, less cash in the Treasury, 
at the close of business on Fifth Month 29th, 1897, 
was $996,684,052, a decrease for the month of $1,560,- 
080, which is principally accounted for by an increase 
of over $2,000,000 in cash in the Treasury. 

W. J. Calhoun, who was specially commissioned by 
President McKinley to make an examination into the 
Ruiz case in Cuba, and who, it is believed, will add 
verbally to his report upon that case his observations 
upon the state of affairs in Cuba, was expected to 
reach Washington on the Sth inst. It is learned upon 
the best information that Calhoun has prepared no 
formal document, and that the major portion of his 
report will be in the nature of a personal communica- 
tion to the President. It is understood that Calhoun 
will commend the ability and faithfulness of Consul 
General Lee and the great promptness and vigor with 
which he has looked after the rights of American 
citizens. It is believed he will endorse General Lee’s 
report upon the Ruiz case, which has been forwarded 
to Washington, and in which General Lee, in most 
emphatic language, reasserts his judgment that Ruiz 
was murdered in prison after having been excluded 
from communication with the American Consul for 
315 hours in violation of international agreement. 
The report of the Spanish representative supports the 
claim of the Spanish authorities in Cuba that Ruiz 
died from natural causes, but admits his long incar- 
ceration without opportunity to communicate with 
the authorities of our Government. 


During the past year the lump sum of $14,225 was 
received by the United States Government for the 
“Conscience Fund,” the largest amount ever received 
at one time. 

According to Uhland’s Wochenschri/t, the British 
Consul at Chicago reports that, in the West, German 
goods are driving out English manufactures, particu- 
larly in the importation of cement, chemicals, quinine, 
pottery, glass and mirrors, cutlery, colors, oils, pic- 
tures and toys. 

The formal opening of the Commercial Museums in 
this city on the 1st inst. bids fair to be the most im- 
portant event that has occurred in this city for nearly 
a quarter of a century. Nothing from a business 
point of view, it is said, at all compares with it, ex- 
cept the Centennial Exhibition, which was admitted 
to be the most potent factor for stimulating trade of 
any event of the century. The members of the ad- 
visory Board, representing the leading commercial 
bodies of every large city in the Union, were gener- 
ally present, as were the representatives of similar 
bodies from all the leading cities of the Central and 
South American States. The views of the foreign 
delegates were that in order for us to get foreign 
trade, Museums should be supplimented with steam- 
ship lines, and local banks with long credit. The 
Uruguayan delegate objected to the proposed tariff 
on wool and hides 

The American Medical Association held its “ gold- 
en jubilee” in this city last week. Their proceed- 
ings were of much interest and of great value. 

The Los Angeles papers say that in the Fourth 
Month the heaviest consignment of ostrich plumes 
ever sent from California was sent to Paris. The in- 
dustry is no longer an experiment in the long Pacific 
State. Already the business has an investment of 
$200,000, which is likely to be augmented by a third 
during the coming season. The sales of plumage this 
year from the ostrich farms at Fallbrook, Coronado, 
Anaheim, Pasadena, Pomona and Santa Monica foot 
up to $190,000. The percentage of profit on the 
amount invested is large enough to make the business 
profitable. 

Charity Green, who died in Boston on the 6th inst., 
is alleged to have been 115 years old. She was born 
a slave in Virginia and went to Boston in 1854. 

An earthquake shock was felt in the vicinity of 
Decorah, Iowa, on First-day morning. 

A severe earthquake shock occurred at Helena, 
a and other points in Montana on Seventh-day 

ast. 

We are informed that the circular Epistle issued 
by our late Yearly Meeting, has been read in each of 
two bodies bearing the name of “The Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends of New York.” 

Deaths in this city last week were 367, being 61 
less than the previous week, and 13 more than the cor- 
responding week of last year. Of the foregoing, 198 
were males and 169 females: 42 died of pneumonia; 
39 of consumption; 27 of heart disease; 23 of diph- 
theria ; 15 of convulsions ; 14 of cancer ; 13 of apoplexy; 
12 of old age; 11 of Bright’s disease ; 10 from casual- 
ties; 9 of typhoid fever, and 9 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s, 96 a 98; 4’s, reg., 110 a 110}; 
coupon, 1124 a 113; new 4’s, reg., 123} a 124}; 5’s, 113} 
a 115}; currency 6’s, 101 a 104. 

CorTon was weak, and official quotation was reduced 
fsc. per pound to 7} 3c. for middiing uplands. 

FEeEp.—Spot bran, $12.00 to $12.50 per ton for win- 
ter in bulk, and $11.00 a $11.50 for spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.75 a $2.90; do., extras, 
$3.00 a $3.25 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.85 a $4.00; 
do., do., straight, $4.10 a $4.20 ; Western winter, clear, 
$3.85 a $4.00; do., do., straight, $4.10 a $4.20; do., 
do., patent, $4.25 a $4.50; spring, clear, $3.35 a $3.60 ; 
do., straight, $3.65 a $3.85 ; do., patent, $3.85 a $4.10 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.10 
a $3.40; do., clear, $4.15 a $4.25: do., straight, $4.25 
a $4.40; do., patent, $4.40 a $4.60. Rye FLour.— 
$2.25 a $2.40 per bbl. as to quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 77} a 78c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 28 a 28}c. 
No. 2 white oats, 25 a 25}c. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5$ a 5}c.; good, 43 a 5c; 
medium, 43 a 4$c.; common, 43 a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 4} a 44c.; good, 3} a 4c.; 
medium, 3} a 33c.; common, 24 a 3c.; lambs, 34 a 5}c.; 

Ho«es.— Western, 5} a 5}c.; State, 5c. 

ForreIGN.—The Bank of England contains silver 
ingots which have lain in its vaults since 1696. 

Premier Canovas, of Spain, has been confirmed in 
ministerial powers by the Queen Kegent, and the 


} Cabinet will remain in office, with personnel and pol- 


icy unchanged. All the Powers consulted by the 
Queen advised the recall of Captain General Weylee 
from Cuba, but she decided to continue him and each 
of the other appointees in office. Great excitement 
prevails. The peril of the situation, so far from being 
finished by the Conservatives’ retention in office, ix 
considered to be only just beginning. 

Armed Bulgarian bands have crossed the frontier 
near Kassona, and Turkey has sent a large force of 
troops there. 

Mount Vesuvius is in eruption. An area of 2,000 
yards long by 500 wide is covered with lava, and it is 
dangerous to approach within 400 yards of the prin- 
cipal crater. 

Nowhere in Europe are landed estates so vast as in 
Russia. Striking evidence thereof is furnished by the 
will of General Maltzeff, of the Czar’s army, who be- 
queaths to his heirs, in addition to other property, no 
less than twenty-nine mines, fifteen of which are of 
the firstimportance. They afford employment to more 
than 60,000 workmen. The only person in Russia 
whose mining properties exceed those of the Maltzeff 
estate is Elim Demidoff. 

The Japanese loan of 43,000,000 yen, equivalent to 
about $21,947,916, at 5 per cent. and payable in gold, 
the issue price of which is 1013, has been subscribed 
in London several times over within an hour. 

It is estimated that more than eighty tons of dia- 
monds have been unearthed in the South African fields 
during the last eighteen years. These represent a total 
value of £56,000,000. 

The Australian Legislature has sanctioned the build- 
ing of an aqueduct which will cost $12,500,000 and 
will supply the Coolgordie gold mines with 5,000,000 
gallons of water daily. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarpine ScHoon.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85, 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Wi~itiam F. WickEeRsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WantTEpD.—Companion, mother’s help, or govern- 
ness, by young woman Friend. Several years’ ex- 
perience. Address, 

“M,” office of THe FRIEND. 


Boarpine.—At a farm in Chester Co., (Friends), 
a few boarders would find a beautifully situated and 
thoroughly convenient home for the summer. 
Address “ R,” office of THE FRIEND. 


MARRIED, in Sadsbury Meeting, at Christiana, Pa., 
Fourth-day, Fourth Mo. 14th, 1897, Roperr HENRY 
RussE xt, of Colorado Springs, Col., and ANNA Pak- 
vin Smita, of Parkesburg, Pa. 


Diep, on the fourteenth of Fifth Month, 1897, at 
the residence of his son-in-law, Morrice Smith, Isaac 
VERNON, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. He 
bore an afflictive illness from cancer in one eye with 
great patience. He was a lifelong and consistent 
member of the Society of Friends. He had resided 
within the limits and been a member of Springville 
Monthly Meeting in Linn Co., Iowa, from its first ex- 
istence. He leaves neither brother nor sister, and his 
children and friends have cause to believe that he 
has been gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe, into 
the heavenly garner. 

——., at her residence near Danville, Ind., Fifth 
Month 16th, 1897, Lartina E. Carter, wife of Jona- 
than Carter, aged thirty-eight years, six months and 
nine days. She was a member of Mill Creek Monthly 
Meeting. She was conscious that she was nearing the 
close of her life, and after taking leave of her family, 
said, “Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street, 





